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Abstract 

The study investigated networking courses offered in accredited Library and Information 
Science schools in the United States in 2009. The study analyzed and compared network syllabi 
according to Course Syllabus Evaluation Rubric to obtain in-depth understanding of basic features 
and characteristics of networking courses taught. The study embraced qualitative methodology 
focusing on top accredited Library and Information Schools in the United States. Data were 
collected via schools websites and communications with faculty members. Schools websites were 
navigated and analyzed. Communications with faculty members were performed. Sample of the 
study included top ten ranks of accredited Library and Information Science Schools, thirteen 
schools. The study found four schools offer network courses. Three schools did not offer such 
courses in their programs, and the rest of the populations, six schools, did not participate in the 
study. The study found networking courses having different titles and were offered for graduate 
students at all schools of the study. Networking courses were three credits in some schools and 
four credits in others. Networking courses were considered elective courses. Topics taught in 
networking courses focused basically on the networking and computer science and with little 
focus on cooperation and networking among Library and Information Centers. Schools varied in 
teaching networking courses, in that the study found various assessed tasks, various grading 
schemes, various topics, etc. Laculty members used various teaching techniques in teaching to 
deliver information, while some focused on lecturing methods only, others focused on lecturing 
methods and labs, while a third group focused on lecturing, labs and community projects. Each 
school divided the total grade among various activities to be done during course schedule, such as 
assignments, projects, class participation, etc. Laculty members used various grading policy and 
different weighting schemes for assignments and projects. No rules were indicated for attendance 
or missing an exam. However, late submissions rules were indicated. Three schools out of four 
clearly stated a late work policy statement. Linal exams were not considered much in evaluating 
students' performance, in that only one school, University of Michigan, out of four used final 
exams to assess students. Assessed tasks varied from one school to another in name, type, and 
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grades in that while they were concept papers in one school, they were homework at another 
school, and assignments at a third school, and resource reviews at the last school. Students had the 
choice to work independently in some schools and in groups in other schools. Class participation 
was considered in the total grades at three schools out of four. Only one school had used students- 
student evaluation, where student can evaluate group project partners and was given a 5 % range. 
The reminder of proper classroom behavior, code of student conduct, was identified only at the 
University of Wisconsin where a reference to academic integrity was made. The Statement of 
plagiarism was clearly identified at the University of Michigan, while The University of 
Wisconsin submitted a reference to the academic integrity. The other two schools left did not 
submit any information regarding this matter. 

Background 

A long time ago Library and Information Science professionals have paid attention to the 
importance of cooperation and networking among libraries and information centers of all types 
and kinds. Since then, professionals have been considering offering networking courses in Library 
and Information Science programs for both graduates and undergraduates levels. Networking 
provides essential benefits, as it allows advanced kind of cooperation and resource sharing in 
various areas; such as collection developments, technical operations, library services, etc. 

This study focused on network courses offered in Accredited Library and Information 
Science Schools in the United States. The study tried to investigate the state of network courses to 
obtain in-depth understanding and analysis of basic features and characteristics of networking 
courses taught. The study mainly depended on networking course syllabus, as it described at its 
best the main and detailed points in teaching courses. The study chosen top ten ranks of Library 
and Information Science schools in the United States, thirteen schools. The ranks selected ranged 
from 3.5/5 to 4.5/5 in 2009, as it was assumed that these high rank schools were going to be 
offering accredited syllabi with strong contents. 

Literature Review 

Although numerous articles from various disciplines discuss general syllabus content, 
studies of syllabus components in Library and Information Science Field in general and 
Networking Syllabus in specific are a generally unexplored area. In a search of the literature, 
studies of syllabus components were identified as follow. 
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1- Syllabus evaluation by the job-analysis technique. Rina Doron, Shlomo Marco. European 
Journal of Engineering Education. Abingdon: Jun 1999. Vol. 24, Iss. 2; pg. 163, 10 pgsl 

The survey demonstrated the job-analysis technique for evaluating and updating 
syllabuses. The survey examined the correspondence between the training syllabus of BTech and 
practical engineers in the area of biotechnology and the demands of industrial plants and the 
economy, similarities and dissimilarities in job definition and assignments, and job demands in the 
present and future and their implications for training syllabuses. The survey findings were based 
on 37 questionnaires completed by directors and engineers in 13 industrial plants. In general, the 
job of the practical engineer was perceived in terms of the production-floor level with importance 
attached to skills such as competence in running and maintaining equipment, conducting 
experiments according to a pre-set protocol, and personal characteristics such as technical skill 
and precision. The main expectations of BTech engineers were the capacity for originality and 
initiative, comprehension and analysis, precision, oral and written articulacy, and teamwork. The 
findings also suggest that most of the subject areas in the syllabuses evaluated were important 
both for the practical and for the BTech engineers. 

2- Demographic Factors And Student Preferences On The Syllabus In The Principles Of 
Accounting Course. Carl E Keller Jr, John G Marcis, Alan B Deck. Academy of Educational 
Leadership Journal. Cullowhee: 2008. Vol. 12, Iss. 2; pg. 11, 23 pgs 

This paper presented the results of a survey of 1,726 students from 31 universities in 19 
states regarding the course syllabus. The survey instrument was administered during the spring 
2002 term and contained 28 items that previous research indicates were likely to appear on a 
course syllabus. The primary purpose of this study was to assess the relative importance students 
in the Principles of Accounting course place on different items that frequently appeared on a 
course syllabus. The results were analyzed by the following demographic characteristics: gender, 
age, years of college experience, and grade point average. The findings of the study indicated that 
students did not attach the same amount of importance to all syllabus components and that the 
level of perceived importance varied by the demographic factors. Faculty members might use the 
findings of this study to adjust their syllabi to improve communication to different types of 
students. 
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